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By  EDWARD  A.  JEWELL. 


Kopman  Coming  Into  Vogue. 

Kopman,  an  American  artist  with 
Russian  background,  seems  to  be 
coming  into  quite  a  vogue  these 
days.  He  was  represented  by  sev- 
eral canvases  in  a  recent  American 
group  show  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  and  now  he  is  giving  a 
one-man  demonstration  at  J.  B. 
Neumann's  New  Art  Circle.  These 
twenty  canvases  give  one  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  what  Kopman  is  trying 
so  earnestly,  so  savagely,  to  com- 
municate; or  if  they  give  one  but 
a  nebulous  idea,  after  all,  that  is 
perhaps  the  spectator's,  not  the  ar- 
tist's, fault.  Striving  at  any  cost 
to  keep  the  door  of  one's  mind  open, 
the  baffled  neophyte  in  these  deep 
matters  may  bolster  his  courage 
with  Mr.  Neumann's  prophecy  that 
we'll  all  be  on  Kopman's  side  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

Borrowing  for  che  moment  Mr. 
Neumann's  spectacle  of  enthusiasm, 
it  is  enteresting  to  pursue  the  chro- 
nology of  this  gallery  maestro's  men- 
tal and  emotional  reactions  to  the 
art  of  so  strange  a  modern  painter. 
Five  years  ago  Mr.  Neumann  re- 
fused to  exhibit  Kopman;  four  years 
ago  he  respected  his  work;  three 
years  ago  he  liked  it;  two  years  ago 
he  loved  it;  today,  as  the  present  ex- 
hibition may  witness,  he  is  con- 
vinced—convinced that  Kopman  is  a 
profound,  universal  genius,  demoni- 
acal, it  is  true,  but  still  a  genius. 
Others  seem  to  share  this  view,  for 
you  hear  Kopman  talked  about  in 
certain  milieux  with  a  confidence 
that  is  beginning  to  rise  above 
whispers. 

Demoniacal  he  certainly  is— fero- 
cious; like  Rouault,  though,  unlike 
the  French  artist,  Kopman,  you  are 
reminded,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
stained  glass.  There  are  reverbera- 
tions of  Soutine,  too,  and  the  satur- 
nalia of  paint  swashing  might  well 
trouble  our  opulent  Clivette  with 
twinges  of  envy.  Well,  let  us  calmly 
accept  this  as  art  for  the  future  if 
not  for  today.  "Ape  on  Stilts," 
"Man  and  Lion  Fighting"  and 
"Man  Fighting  a  Bear"  need  cause 
us  no  dismay.  Never  mind  the 
ferocity  of  the  leering  "Old  Woman," 
the  fiendish  smirk  of  "Woman  With 
Hat."  And  if  "Don  Quixote"  be 
somber  almost  to  the  point  of  invis- 
ibility, that  need  not  trouble  us 
either.  We  may  just  shift  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  shoulders  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  Kopman  things  are 
very  somber.  Mr.  Neumann  says  the 
artist  painted  them  last  Summer  in 
a  barn  that  was  flooded  with  hot 
sunshine,  in  which  light  they  looked 
positively  brilliant;  and  Mr.  Neu- 
mann says  that  Kopman  isn't  ever 
going  to  make  the  mistake  again  of 
painting  in  a  bright  barn. 

Just  one  canvas  in  this  display 
possesses  elements  that  may  be  safe- 
ly recommended  to  the  contemporary 
public  at  large:  that  is  the  one  called 
"A  Lynching,"  which  establishes 
powerfully,  with  its  terrible  greens 
and  browns  and  blues;  its  huddled 
drama  and  aching  spaces,  a  sense 
of  humanity's  bestial  potentialities 
drawn  into  action. 
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